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1935-45:  The  First  Ten  Years 


In  November,  1935,  the  CIO  was  formed,  and  in 
a  little  more  than  ten  years  it  has  secured  six  mil- 
lion members,  substantially  raised  levels  of  living 
and  employment  conditions,  strengthened  demo- 
cratic patterns  throughout  our  nation,  and  forged 
the  weapons  that  defeated  world  fascism. 

The  CIO  has  the  same  ideals  as  when  it  started. 
It  uses  the  same  methods.  It  is  opposed  by  the 
same  kind  of  enemies  and  it  must  overcome  similar 
difficulties.  The  way  ahead  will  therefore  be  clearer 
if  we  pause  to  look  back  over  the  hard  road  we  have 
travelled. 

Our  organizations  were,  for  the  most  part,  born 
of  the  misery  of  lay-offs,  wage  cuts,  breadlines,  and 
the  speed-up  of  the  early  1930's.  Workers  wanted 
to  earn  a  decent  living  for  their  families — and  they 
couldn't  at  the  wages  offered.  They  wanted  to  be 
treated  decently  by  the  foremen — but  they  had  no 
safeguard  without  a  union.  They  wanted  steady 
jobs,  year  after  year,  but  many  millions  were  un- 
employed, and  workers  could  be  fired  for  no  good 


reason  at  a  moment's  notice.  They  wanted  relief 
from  the  terrific  speed-up,  to  be  treated  like  people, 
not  parts  of  a  machine.  But  even  more  important 
perhaps,  believing  in  the  ideals  of  American  democ- 
racy, they  wanted  a  voice  in  the  important  decisions 
that  shaped  their  lives.  The  downward  plunge  to 
the  depths  of  the  depression  in  1932  had  convinced 
them  that  something  was  wrong.  They  wanted  to 
wipe  out  the  evils  that  had  led  to  such  suffering. 
They  were  right  in  thinking  that  unions  were  an 
answer.  Big  Business  in  the  1920's  had  had  a  free 
hand.  The  huge  companies  in  steel,  autos,  electrical 
manufacturing,  rubber,  meat  packing,  and  the  other 
modern  mass  production  industries  had  managed 
matters  as  seemed  best  to  them.    They  had  kept 
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unions  out  of  their  plants  by  every  possible  method. 
The  organizing  efforts  launched  after  World  War  I 
in  steel,  packing,  and  elsewhere  had  been  smashed 
by  force.  The  open  shop  drive  had  slashed  union 
membership  down  below  4  million  in  the  "prosper- 
ous" 'twenties.  Company  unions,  spies,  paternalis- 
tic practices  and  ruthless  firing  had  defeated  efforts 
to  build  unions  in  the  modern  industries.  Thus  the 
companies  could  pay  the  wages  they  liked,  hire  and 
fire  as  they  chose,  and  set  prices  and  production 
goals  at  whatever  level  they  pleased.  Unemploy- 
ment was  ignored  or  considered  unavoidable.  The 
government  left  enterprise  entirely  "free".  Profits 
soared,  and  management  did  not  care  about  the 
workers  not  receiving  enough  to  buy  back  what 
they  produced.  The  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  for 
example,  doubled  its  take-home  profit  in  1924-29 
but  did  not  grant  a  single  general  wage  increase. 
The  stock  market  was  rising  steadily — why  worry? 
Then  came  the  crash!  In  1930,  big  business,  fol- 
lowed by  little  business,  laid  off  workers  and  cut 
wages  while  paying  peak  dividends.  Markets  con- 
tinued to  slump.  Farm  prices  plunged.  More  lay- 
offs, more  wage-cuts,  more  bankrupt  farmers  and 
storekeepers.  Management  still  had  its  own  way — 
which  nearly  proved  fatal  for  the  nation.  Without 
unions  in  the  mass  production  industries,  the  down- 
ward spiral  continued.  National  income  fell-  from 
$83  bUlion  in  1929  to  $40  billion  in  1932.    Fifteen 


million  people  were  unemployed.  Banks  failed. 
Farm  prices  hit  new  bottoms  while  farmers  rallied 
to  stop  the  wave  of  foreclosures. 

By  the  fall  of  1932,  the  entire  nation  w^as  in  re- 
volt against  the  causes  and  people  responsible  for 
such  suffering  and  disorder.  An  overwhelming  vote 
placed  Roosevelt  in  the  White  House  and  launched 
the  New  Deal  in  1933. 

At  last  the  great  chance  for  building  strong 
unions  had  come.  Workers  were  eager  for  organi- 
zation. The  NRA  gave  them  some  protection 
against  being  fired  if  they  signed  up.  And  join  they 
did,  in  hundreds  of  thousands. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  was  not  prepared  to  deal  successfully  with 
the  needs  of  workers  in  great  mass  production  in- 
dustries. The  AFL  was  made  up  primarily  of  craft 
unions — carpenters,  electricians,  and  boilermakers. 
Their  strongholds  were  on  the  railroads,  in  the 
building  trades  and  printing.  They  did  not  under- 
stand the  problems  of  workers  in  huge  factories. 
And  some  of  the  craft  unions  considered  unskilled 
workers  "riffraff"  who  would  hurt,  not  help,  the 
union  movement. 

The  craft  unions  had  paper  claims  on  workers  in 
the  factories  and  wanted  them  split  up  by  crafts. 
Even  when  employees  doing  all  types  of  work  in  a 
plant  were  temporarily  orgamized  into  one  local,  the 
AFL  would  not  let  them  unite  with  all  the  workers 


GAINS  OF  SEVEN  LARGEST  CIO  UNIONS 

Membership 

Hourly  Wages 

Union 

In  the  1920's 

1935 

1945 

1935           1941 

1946 

United  Steelwarkers 

5,000  members  in  old  Amal- 
gamated Association 

Under 
10,000 

850,000 
(1,000,000 
wartime  peak) 

$.65            $.85 

$1.31 

United  Automobile 
Workers 

Unorganized 

30,000 

750,000 
(1,300,000 
wartime  peak) 

.74            1.04 

1.40 

United  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Macliine 
Workers 

Unorganized 

15,000 

(organized 

in  1936) 

750,000* 

.62              .78 

1.25 

Textile  Workers  Union 

30,000    members,    mostly    in 
hosiery  and  woolens 

100.000 

450,000 

.47              .H6 

.87 

Amalgamated  ClotlUng 
Workers 

Well     established     in    men's 
clothing;  not  afliliated  with 
AFL 

150,000 

350,000 

Men's  clothing  Industry 
.66              .88              1.20 

Men's  shirts,  collars,  and 
nightwear  industry 
.40              .63                .85 

Industrial  Union  of 
Marine  and  Sliip- 
building  Workers 

Industrj'  at  low  level;  only  a 
few  cTafts  organized   in  a 
few  yards 

10.000 

200.000 

(425.000 

peak.  1948) 

First  class  merha 

.76              .99 
(1936)     (toJupe) 

nics'  rate 
1.38 

United  Rubber  Workers 

Unorganized 
E  contracts  (wartime  peak). 

3.000 

187,000 

.68              .77 

1.31 

•  Number  covered  by  U 
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in  another  plant  in  the  same  industry.  They  were 
not  permitted  to  form  an  industry-wide  interna- 
tional union,  and  elect  their  own  officers. 

As  a  result  the  workers  were  divided,  confused, 
weakened.  And  they  had  to  be  strong  to  match 
the  strength  of  billion-dollar  corporations  which 
were  anti-union.  The  workers  realized  what  the 
AFL  did  not,  that  only  through  industrial  unions 
combining  all  the  workers  in  each  mass  px-oduction 
industry  would  they  be  able  to  stand  up  against 
these  powerful  corporations. 

By  the  fall  of  1935  it  was  clear  that  the  AFL  had 
failed  to  meet  the  situation.  Union  membership 
in  steel  had  risen  to  100,000  only  to  drop  to  less 
than  10,000.  In  auto,  many  locals  had  disappeared 
entirely,  and  those  that  wei'e  left  were  weakened 
and  divided.  The  story  was  similar  in  rubber  and 
nearly  all  the  other  mass  production  industries. 
In  electrical  manufacturing,  some  strong  locals  had 
been  built,  but  the  AFL  denied  them  an  interna- 
tional charter  and  was  trying  to  raid  them. 

Many  older  AFL  unions  were  eager  to  see  all 
American  wage  earners  join  their  ranks,  and  had 
been  trying  for  years  to  change  AFL  policies.  They 
made  a  final  fight  at  the  1935  AFL  convention.  It 
was  a  dramatic  scene,  as  speaker  after  speaker  ar- 
gued for  industrial  unionism.  But  the  craft  group 
was  too  strong.  It  voted  down  the  industrial  union 
resolution  by  a  ratio  of  3  to  2. 

CIO   Organized   November   9,    1935 

On  November  9,  1935,  the  CIO  was  formed.  The 
spokesmen  for  industrial  unions  were  unwilling  to 
waste  more  years  trying  to  win  over  the  old-line 
AFL  leadership.  They  had  to  act  at  once,  or  lose 
the  opportunity.  So  the  presidents  of  eight  AFL 
international  unions  formed  the  Committee  for  In- 
dustrial Organization,  to  aid  mass  production  work- 
ers who  were  clamoring  for  unionization. 

The  CIO  wanted  to  organize  these  workers  within 
the  framework  of  the  AFL.  The  goal  was  to  en- 
large and  unify  the  labor  movement  by  using  meth- 
ods suited  to  modern  conditions. 

The  controlling  group  in  the  AFL  continued  to 
insist  on  craft  "rights"  and  in  1936  e.xpelled  the 
CIO  affiliates.  This  was  regrettable  but  it  did  not 
shake  the  resolve  of  the  CIO  to  carry  out  its  ap- 
pointed task. 

The  success  of  the  CIO  outran  the  hopes  of 
even  its  founders.  The  first  great  test  came  in 
Akron  early  in  1936  when  a  six  weeks'  strike  forced 
Goodyear  to  agree  at  last  to  union  recognition. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  anti-union  companies  in 
the  nation,  but  it  could  not  continue  to  withstand 
the  united  strength  of  labor  groups  in  the  commu- 
nity and  throughout  the  country.  In  June,  the  Steel 
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"NOT   BAD — FOR    10   YEARS" 

Workers  Organizing  Committee,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Philip  Murray,  was  formed  to  tackle  the 
toughest  anti-labor  stronghold.  The  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  answered  with  full  page  adver- 
tisements supporting  company  unions  and  defying 
the  SWOC.  But  within  eight  months,  company 
union  after  company  union  had  swnjng  over  to  the 
SWOC,  local  after  local  had  been  built  in  spite  of 
employers'  strong-arm  tactics  and  labor  spies. 

The  defeat  of  the  Liberty  Leaguers  and  reaction- 
aries and  the  reelection  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
of  progressive  Congressmen  and  governors  in  1936 
was  due  in  part  to  CIO  efforts.  This  gave  new  con- 
fidence to  wage  earners  who  knew  the  bitter  results 
of  having  enemies  in  public  office.  On  March  1, 
1937,  came  the  dramatic  news  that  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation  had  signed  an  agreement  with  the  CIO. 

Meanwhile  the  automobile  workei-s  were  rebuild- 
ing their  shattered  locals  in  Detroit,  Flint,  Toledo 
and  elsewhere.  Gathering  their  strength,  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  decided  to  move  boldly 
against  the  automotive  industry's  pacesetter,  the 
General  Motors  Corporation.  Following  the  com- 
pany's refusal  to  negotiate,  a  sit-down  strike  swept 
the  GM  empire.  Finally,  in  1937  the  corporation 
yielded,  and  another  open-shop  citadel  had  fallen. 
The  road  was  open,  and  automobile  unionism 
roared  ahead. 

The  older  industrial  unions  which  had  left  the 
AFL  to  help  form  the  CIO  also  swept  along  with 


the  rising  tide  of  the  "new  unionism".  The  Inter- 
national Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers, 
heir  to  some  of  the  most  glorious  traditions  of  the 
American  labor  movement,  conducted  successful 
drives  in  the  zinc  and  lead  mines  of  the  midwest, 
and  in  the  copper  mines  of  Utah. 

The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  won  new 
contracts  and  doubled  their  membership  within  a 
•  few  years  of  the  founding  of  the  CIO.  The  Amal- 
gamated also  lent  powerful  assistance  in  the  cam- 
paign to  organize  the  substandard  textile  industry. 
Absorbing  the  older  United  Textile  Workers,  the 
CIO  launched  the  Textile  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee early  in  1937.  Within  2  months  of  its  for- 
mation the  TWOC  scored  important  election  vic- 
tories in  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey 
and  North  Carolina.  Before  the  year  was  out,  the 
TWOC  had  negotiated  contracts  covering  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  workers. 

Other   Unions   Join   March 

The  maritime  unions,  too,  joined  in  the  struggle 
to  establish  collective  bargaining.  And  it  was  only 
after  strikes  had  tied  up  the  movement  of  freight 
on  all  west  coast  docks  in  1934  and  again  in  1936, 
that  the  employers  accorded  genuine  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  to  the  longshoremen.  On  board  ship, 
the  cooks,  stewards,  engineers,  radio  operators  and 
seamen,  under  CIO  banners,  won  long  overdue  im- 
provements in  wages,  hours  and  working  condi- 
tions. 

The  Oil  Workers  International  Union,  one  of  the 
original  eight  which  helped  to  establish  the  CIO, 
also  made  great  headway  in  these  years.  At  its 
1937  convention  the  union  reported  that  it  had 
doubled  its  membership.  Succeeding  years  saw 
continued  growth  of  this  union. 

Industrial  unionism  was  on  the  march.  Every- 
where, workers  turned  to  the  CIO — in  shipyards, 
glass  and  electrical  plants,  metal  mines,  textile 
mills,  packing  houses,  oil  fields,  offices,  and  on  ships. 
Hundreds  of  applications  for  local  charters  flooded 
the  CIO  offices.  CIO,  CIO,  CIO  was  the  symbol 
and  the  hope. 


Public  support  was  increased  by  the  shocking 
revelations  of  the  LaFollette  Committee  on  Civil 
Liberties  which  showed  that  many  of  the  best 
known  and  respected  companies  were  emploving 
labor  spies  and  storing  up  tear  gas.  Others  con- 
tinued to  support  company  unions,  to  fire  union 
members  and  to  refuse  to  bargain.  Many  organ- 
izers were  beaten  up,  and  peaceful  pickets  had  been 
killed  in  cold  blood.  But  these  brutal  anti-union 
methods  did  not  daunt  CIO  members  or  leaders. 

In  April,  1937,  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  Con- 
gress had  had  the  power  to  protect  union  rights 
through  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  This 
law,  passed  in  1935,  had  been  openly  defied  by  most 
companies  in  the  hope  that  the  courts  would  declare 
it  unconstitutional.  Now,  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  at  last  could  stop  the  crude  union- 
busting  methods,  order  back-pay  for  workers  fired 
for  union  activity,  hold  elections  for  choice  of  bar- 
gaining representatives,  and  order  companies  to 
bargain  with  unions. 

On  the  strength  of  CIO  successes,  many  compa- 
nies granted  wage  increases  and  improved  other 
conditions  on  direct  demand,  while  others  tried 
vainly  to  hold  off  organization.  Company  cifter 
company  signed  up  with  CIO  unions,  either  after 
peaceful  negotiations  or  strikes.  As  is  happening 
today,  newspapers  and  radio  cried  out  against  "sit- 
downs"  and  tried  to  turn  the  people  against  labor. 
Yet  within  two  years  after  its  formation,  the  CIO 
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had  broken  the  backbone  of  anti-unionism,  and  had 
brought  four  million  members  substantial  gains  in 
wages,  working  conditions  and  economic  security. 
In  1938  a  constitution  was  adopted  transforming 
the  original  "Committee"  into  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations. 

The  founders  of  the  CIO  and  its  affiliated  unions 
deliberately  sought  to  avoid  certain  evils  which  had 
crept  into  some  of  the  older  organizations.  To  in- 
sure honesty,  very  careful  control  of  finances  was 
adopted.  Local  unions  have  to  account  for  all  money 
received  and  spent,  and  the  CIO  internationals,  in 


turn,  make  public  detailed  financial  reports.  Dues 
were  tcept  low  so  as  to  be  within  the  means  of  all 
who  wish  to  join.  Typical  dues  are  $1.50  a  month 
or  less.  Conventions  are  held  every  year  or  every 
two  years,  in  most  cases,  with  all  locals  sending 
delegates  to  decide  policy.  Officers  are  elected  by 
these  delegates  or  by  a  referendum  of  the  mem- 
bership. The  few  racketeers  that  sought  to  worm 
their  way  into  the  CIO  were  promptly  thrown  out. 
Because  the  CIO  was  built  by  hard  work  against 
great  odds,  it  developed  a  leadership  sincerely  de- 
voted to  advancing  the  interests  of  its  members. 
Here  was  no  easy  road  to  fame  or  comfort,  for 
demands  on  active  union  men  and  officers  are  very 
great.  Hours  are  unending  and  salaries  low  com- 
pared with  those  in  business. 


Experience  continued  to  prove  the  value  of  CIO 
principles  and  methods.  More  international  unions 
were  formed,  more  companies  signed  written  agree- 
ments, more  benefits  for  workers  were  won.  When 
business  activity  declined  and  hit  another  depres- 
sion in  1938,  the  unions  were  able  to  hold  their 
members  and  to  prevent  wage  cuts.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to 
put  a  floor  under  wages,  to  provide  overtime  after 
40  hours  a  week,  and  to  limit  child  labor.  The  So- 
cial Security  Act  was  improved  and  other  valuable 
state  and  federal  laws  were  passed. 

As  business  began  to  revive,  CIO  unions  met  with 
great  success  in  new  fields.  The  Packinghouse 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  scored  notable  tri- 
umphs in  an  industry  which  had  long  been  an  anti- 
union stronghold.  The  United  Retail,  Wholesale 
and  Department  Store  Employees  and  the  United 
Office  and  Professional  Workers  carried  union  pro- 
tection to  thousands  of  professional  and  white  col- 
lar workers,  for  the  first  time. 

By  1941,  CIO  had  brought  tremendous  gains  to 
millions  of  wage-earners.  Wage  rates,  formerly 
determined  in  the  greater  part  of  American  industry 
by  the  sole,  arbitrary  judgment  of  management, 
were  now  subject  to  joint  action  through  collective 
bargaining.     Thanks  to  the  existence  of  a  strong 


union,  the  automobile  workers,  for  example,  had 
won  wage  increases  averaging  around  20  cents  per 
hour  between  1935  and  1941.  During  the  same 
period,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  lifted 
their  wages  more  than  25  percent.  Other  CIO 
unions  made  similar  gains. 

New   Gains   for   Industrial   Workers 

Vacations  with  pay,  virtually  unknown  for  manu- 
facturing workers  before  1935,  had  become  a  reg- 
ular feature  of  CIO  union  agreements.  Premium 
pay  for  all  work  performed  on  Saturday,  Sunday, 
and  holidays,  as  well  as  overtime  for  work  after  8 
hours  in  any  one  day,  were  other  notable  gains. 
CIO  contracts  also  provided  grievance  machinery 
for  the  settlement  of  employees'  complaints.  The 
terrific  speed-up  was  curtailed,  as  disputes  over  pro- 
duction goals  and  standards  could  now  be  appealed 
to  the  grievance  machinery.  A  similar  right  of  ap- 
peal was  established  in  the  case  of  discharges,  and 
an  employee  might  be  reinstated  with  back  pay 
if  his  discharge  was  found  to  be  improper.  Promo- 
tions and  layoffs,  under  union  agreements,  were 
now  based  on  seniority,  not  favoritism  or  purchase. 
In  six  short  years  the  structure  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  in  America  had  been  sharply  altered. 

International  events  were  moving  swiftly,  too. 
Fascism  unsheathed  its  sword  and  engulfed  the 
world  in  war.  CIO  unions  rallied  to  the  national 
defense  program  and  forged  the  weapons  of  vic- 
tory. Membership  rose  to  6  million  as  munitions 
industries  took  on  multitudes  of  new  employees.  To 
further  victory,  the  CIO  made  a  no-strike  pledge 
while  war  lasted.  Patriotism  outweighed  all  other 
considerations. 

•  The  value  of  the  unions  went  beyond  the  flood 
of  war  materials  that  poured  from  shipyards,  steel 
mills  and  converted  auto  plants.  With  their  know- 
how  and  realism,  union  representatives  helped  the 
nation  adopt  policies  that  speeded  victory.  Again 
and  again  the  Navy  and  the  Army  paid  tribute  to 
labor's  contribution.  In  war,  as  in  peace,  CIO 
proved  its  value  to  the  nation. 


Thanks  to  CIO,  the  mass  of  American  wage  earn- 
ers now  have  an  organization  which  expresses 
their  hopes  and  fights  for  their  welfare.  The  giant 
corporations  cannot  rule  as  they  please,  either  with- 
in their  plants  or  in  state  capitols  or  Washington. 
The  people  themselves,  through  their  unions,  can 
influence  wage  policies  and  make  their  needs  felt. 

CIO   Fights  for  All 

The  broad  basis  of  CIO  has  shaped  its  prin- 
ciples. It  is  therefore  no  accident  that  industrial 
unions  are  concerned  with  social  purposes.  From  the 
start,  the  CIO  was  convinced  that  all  wage  earners 
must  be  organized  regardless  of  skill,  sex,  race  or 
nationality.  The  interests  of  all  groups  are  insepa- 
rable and  all  are  entitled  to  earn  a  decent  living. 
When  workers  are  divided,  employers  play  off  one 
group  against  another.  Thus,  the  CIO  does  not 
seek  special  privilege  for  a  limited  group.  Its  in- 
terests parallel  the  community's  since  wage  earn- 
ers' families  largely  make  up  the  community. 

The  CIO  continues  to  fight  unemployment,  lay- 
offs, wage  cuts  and  the  speed-up  as  it  did  orig- 
inally. It  continues  to  insist  on  the  democratic 
right  of  American  workers  to  bargain  about  the 
conditions  under  which  they  work.  It  continues 
to  demand  that  management  operate  plants  at  high 
levels,  and  that  government  has  a  responsibility  to 
act  if  management  fails.  The  fight  for  health  leg- 
islation, adequate  unemployment  insurance,  a  65^ 
minimum  wage,  the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Act,  removal  of  the  poll-tax,  and  for  better  housing 
is  directed  tow£u:d  the  goals  for  which  CIO  was 
formed. 

Certain  groups  would  now  like  to  return  to  the 
false  prosperity  of  the  1920's.  But  wage  earners, 
who  have  not  forgotten  what  happened  when  fi-ee 
enterprise  ran  wild  and  plunged  the  nation  into 
misery,  are  glad  the  clock  cannot  be  turned  back. 

Now  again,  we  are  meeting  with  bitter  opposition 
from  reactionaries  who  fear  democracy.  Again, 
there  are  companies  refusing  to  bargaUn-     Again, 


attacks  are  made  on  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  the  protection  it  provides  workers.  Again, 
newspapers  and  radio  are  trying  to  turn  the  public 
against  us  by  the  way  they  talk  about  strikes. 
Frightened  by  labor's  growing  political  strength, 
channelled  into  the  Political  Action  Committee,  our 
enemies  are  attempting  to  block  it.  Again,  even 
certain  short-sighted  craft  union  officials  attack  us. 

A  new  test  period  challenges  us.  In  ten  years, 
union  membership  jumped  from  3  to  14  million. 
Many  more  will  join  to  increase  our  strength.  A 
growing  number  must  actively  support  union  work. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  time  when  un- 
employment was  permitted  to  mount  unchecked, 
banks  to  fail  and  plants  to  stand  idle,  without  ques- 
tion.   The  people  will  never  again  tolerate  this. 

Our  unions  stand  in  the  path  of  wholesale  wage- 
cutting.  Indiscriminate  and  unfair  layoffs  are  no 
longer  possible.  Through  collective  bargaining, 
workers  achieved  some  measure  of  job  security. 

Atomic  power  for  peacetime  purposes,  not  for 
destruction,  affords  the  greatest  opportunities  for 
our  civilization.  The  CIO  believes  that  industry 
exists  to  serve  the  needs  of  people,  not  people  to 
serve  as  the  slaves  of  the  machine.  In  this  spirit 
we  fight  for  full  employment  and  the  full  use  of  our 
resources.  The  destiny  of  the  labor  movement  is 
entwined  with  that  of  an  ever-expanding  economy 
and  a  free  and  healthy  society. 

Works   With   Many   Groups 

The  CIO  is  eager  to  work  with  outside  groups  in 
solving  common  problems.  Our  political  activities 
will  benefit  the  whole  nation.  Our  union  agree- 
ments raise  the  level  of  American  living.  We  have 
not  sought  strife,  which  has  too  often  been  forced 
upon  us.  We  want  to  deal  responsibly  with  man- 
agement, but  we  want  management  to  fulfill  its 
responsibility  to  our  members.  We  want  to  cooper- 
ate with  all  other  labor  groups,  but  we  will  not  let 
outdated  methods  or  short-sighted  policies  block 
the  desire  of  wage-earnere  for  democratic  unions 
and  a  modern  program. 

Our  interest  in  human  beings  embraces  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  since  tlie  welfai-e  of  all  conti- 
nents has  become  indivisible.  To  fui-ther  coopera- 
tion and  foster  organization  among  working  people 
throughout  the  world,  the  CIO  along  witli  workei-s' 
representatives  from  56  other  countries  has  pai"- 
ticipated  in  the  formation  of  the  World  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions.  We  have  joined  hands  with  fel- 
low trade  unionists  the  world  over,  in  work  to  end 
war  and  kill  tlie  seeds  of  war. 

The  next  few  yeai's  can  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  world,  only  insofar  as  the 
peoples  themselves,  thi-ough  their  unions  and  other 
activities,  take  active  part  in  shaping  future  events. 


CIO  and  the  Community 


•  From  its  formation,  the  CIO  has  concerned 
itself  with  the  social  eind  economic  welfare  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  and  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
adopt  a  purely  business  unionism  outlook.  CIO  or- 
ganizations on  the  state  and  local  level  have  always 
recognized  their  community  responsibilities  and 
worked  to  enrich  and  broaden  everyday  life  in 
America. 

This  activity  has  been  carried  on  in  particular 
by  the  300  state  and  local  Industrial  Union  Coun- 
cils. These  embrace  all  CIO  local  unions  in  a  given 
area,  regardless  of  international  union  affiliation. 
Through  the  councils,  the  international  unions  and 
the  women's  auxiliaries,  people  who  never  before 
participated  in  community  affairs  have  found  new 
outlets  for  their  leisure  time  and  creative  impulses. 

The  councils  have  been  particularly  effective  on 
the  state  legislative  front.  Only  recently  the  New 
Jersey  State  Industrial  Union  CouncU  led  a  success- 
ful fight  to  increase  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits. During  the  past  year,  largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  CIO  councils,  a  number  of  state  legislatures  liber- 
alized existing  unemployment  insurance  benefits. 
Laws  and  enforcement  machinery  to  eliminate  ra- 
cial and  religious  discrimination  in  employment, 
followed  agitation  by  the  state  industrial  union 
councils  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  These  and 
other  councils  are  waging  intensive  educational 
campaigns  to  promote  racial  and  religious  tolerance. 

Throughout  the  country,  CIO  has  led  the  fight 
to  improve  the  nation's  schools.  Cooperating  with 
other  progressive  groups,  it  has  been  successful  in 
liberalizing  educational  laws  in  several  states,  in 
raising  teaching  standards  and  in  increasing  teach- 
ers' salaries.  In  Connecticut,  for  example,  the  state 
CIO  Council,  the  State  Teachers  Association  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education  have  jointly 
worked  out  legislative  programs  introduced  into  the 
state  legislature. 

In  the  field  of  adult  education,  too,  CIO  has  pio- 
neered. Working  with  a  number  of  colleges  and 
universities,  it  has  hammered  out  a  program  to 
educate  a  good  part  of  its  membership  in  the  nature 
and  responsibilities  of  trade  unionism,  and  in  prin- 
ciples of  good  citizenship.  In  Virginia,  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  is  cooperating  with  public  school 
authorities  in  conducting  special  classes  to  eliminate 
ilUteracy  among  both  Negro  and  white  workers. 
This  union  plans  to  extend  the  campaign  to  the  rest 
of  the  South. 

CIO  has  also  joined  with  various  private  and  pub- 
lic housing  groups  in  leading  the  attack  on  slums, 
and  pushing  the  development  of  comprehensive  low- 


cost  housing  projects.  A  number  of  internationals, 
notably  the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  &  Shipbuild- 
ing Workers  in  Camden,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  in  Michigan,  have  been 
outstanding  in  promoting  and  securing  low-cost 
housing.  The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  in 
New  York,  and  the  Textile  Workers  Union  in  Vir- 
ginia have  employed  their  own  resources  to  con- 
struct special  housing  projects  for  their  workers. 

CIO  achievements  in  safeguarding  and  improving 
national  health  are  no  less  noteworthy.  Virtually 
all  international  unions  have  participated  in  the 
struggle  to  extend  industrial  safety  programs  and 
legislation.  Many  of  them  have  also  succeeded  in 
negotiating  health  insurance  programs  as  part  of 
their  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

Leads   in   Providing   Medical   Care 

In  providing  direct  medical  services,  progress  is 
also  being  made.  The  UAW-CIO  health  center  in 
Detroit,  the  United  Retail,  Wholesale  and  Depart- 
ment Store  Employees'  center  in  St.  Louis,  and  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers'  dental  clinic  in 
Chicago  are  important  community  landmarks.  The 
Fur  and  Leather  Workers  Union  has  also  sup- 
ported the  drive  to  check  tuberculosis,  by  setting 
up  an  X-ray  machine  in  one  of  its  buildings  in  New 
York,  and  furnishing  free  examinations  to  its 
members.  The  Chicago  Industrial  Union  Council, 
with  the  help  of  the  Tuberculosis  Institute,  pro- 
vides similar  testing  in  union  halls. 

The  Counselling  Service,  a  relatively  new  func- 
tion of  the  CIO  Community  Services  Committee 
(formerly  the  War  Relief  Committee),  has  already 
proved  its  worth.  Union  counsellors  aid  workers 
in  solving  such  out-plant  problems  as  housing,  legal 
difficulties,  child  care,  or  transportation. 

Working  with  recreation  leaders,  CIO  has  helped 
develop  sound  recreational  programs  for  workers. 
Union  athletic  teams  and  leagues  have  been  notably 
successful  in  a  number  of  areas. 


^E  yyiLL  NOT   BE  PiVIPEP 


Action  on  behalf  of  veterans  is  another  high 
point  of  activity.  In  many  communities,  CIO  Vet- 
erans' Committees  have  been  established  to  assist 
ex-GI's  in  adjusting  to  civilian  life.  These  local 
committees  work  with  the  Veterans'  Committee  at 
CIO  national  headquarters.  The  Chicago  Industrial 
Union  Council  was  instrumental  in  awakening  the 
city  to  the  need  for  a  Veterans'  Information  Cen- 
ter, which  has  been  set  up  with  a  CIO  representa- 
tive on  its  advisory  board.  CIO  has  worked  with 
many  other  community  groups  in  the  establish- 
ment of  servicemen's  recreation  centers. 


CIO  and  several  of  its  affiliated  unions  have  pub- 
lished and  distributed  various  servicemen's  guides. 
The  United  Automobile  Workers,  the  United  Elec- 
trical, Radio  and  Machine  Workers  and  others  have 
established  special  veterans'  departments  to  coordi- 
nate their  activities  in  this  field.  The  United  Office 
and  Professional  Workers  has  set  up  a  special  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors  Rehabilitation  Fund.  Similar  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  by  almost  all  CIO  unions. 

As  part  of  the  broad  pattern  of  American  democ- 
racy, CIO  activities  and  interests  are  woven  into 
the  entire  fabric  of  American  life. 


Finances  and  Government  of  CIO  Unions 


The  establishment  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
mass  production  industries  has  been  one  of  the  most 
stirring  chapters  in  the  development  of  democracy 
in  America.  By  gaining  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of 
economic  affairs,  and  some  degree  of  job  security, 
American  workers  have  taken  an  important  step  in 
the  direction  of  industrial  democracy.  With  this 
new  power  has  come  added  responsibility.  Public 
interest  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  unions — their 
government,  finances,  policy-making  machinery — 
has  naturally  increased. 

In  answer  to  many  requests  from  people  who 
are  anxious  to  learn  just  how  the  various  unions 
affiliated  with  the  CIO  are  governed,  and  in  recog- 
nition of  the  great  public  interest  in  this  question, 
the  CIO  Education  and  Research  Department  has 
gathered  this  information  from  our  affiliated  un- 
ions. We  believe  that  the  cold,  clear  light  of 
fact  may  help  to  eliminate  many  false  ideas  now 
held  by  people  outside  the  labor  movement. 

This  survey  was  also  undertaken  in  the  belief 
that  the  problem  of  honest,  democratic  controls  in 
an  organization  of  6  million  members  is  quite  prop- 
erly a  matter  for  public  concern.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve that  our  findings  demonstrate  that  CIO  unions 
meet  the  sternest  tests  which  can  be  applied  to 
membership  organizations.  The  survey  reveals 
that  CIO  unions  are  the  truly  democratic  instru- 
ments of  their  members.  (This  survey  was  com- 
pleted early  in  1946,  and  a  few  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  constitution  of  some  of  the  unions  since 
that  time;  however,  the  general  picture  remains  the 
same.) 

Union   Democracy    (See  Table  I.) 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  govornmcnt 
of  all  CIO  unions.    The  roots  of  sovereignty,  the 


ultimate  power  of  the  U.  S.  government,  extend 
right  to  the  people  of  the  U.  S.,  and  similarly  with 
CIO  unions,  power  rests  directly  in  the  hands  of 
the  membership.  Also  in  keeping  with  the  Ameri- 
can heritage,  these  unions  have  designed  their  gov- 
ernments to  afford  the  maximum  protection  for  the 
rights  of  individuals. 

CIO  unions  have  consistently  opposed  discrimi- 
nation in  any  form,  and  they  have  followed  the 
practice  of  admitting  to  their  ranks  all  workers 
employed  within  their  jurisdiction.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  union  which  leaves  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  its  locals,  all  the  ClO-affiliated  inter- 
nationals provide  that  there  are  to  be  no  restric- 
tions on  admission  because  of  race,  color,  sex  or 
creed.  To  strengthen  the  policy  of  non-discrimina- 
tion, a  number  of  CIO  unions  have  established  their 
own  fair  employment  practices  committees. 

There  are  no  second-class  citizens  in  the  CIO. 
Regardless  of  their  occupation  or  wage  rates,  all 
members  have  equal  voting  rights.  E^ach  may  take 
part  fully  in  all  local  discussions,  elections,  and  de- 
cisions. 

The  fundamental  rights  of  individual  membcre 
are  carefully  protected  by  CIO  union  constitutions. 
To  prevent  unfair  expulsions,  all  CIO  internationals 
guarantee  their  members  the  right  to  a  fair  hearing 
before  such  action  can  be  taken.  Many  of  the  con- 
stitutions actually  spell  out  in  detail  the  local  trial 
procedure  which  must  be  followed  when  chai^ges 
are  made  against  any  member.  T>'pically.  the  de- 
cision rests  in  the  hands  of  his  fellow  members  in 
his  own  local.  But  before  a  decision  to  expel  a 
member  can  become  final,  additional  avenues  of 
appeal  arc  open.  Genei'ally,  appeals  can  be  carried 
from  the  local  to  the  International  E.xecutive  Board, 
then  on  to  the  convention,  which  stands  as  the  final 
high  court. 


The  convention  is  the  center  of  authority  in  all 
CIO  unions.'  Here  policy  is  discussed  and  laid  down 
by  majority  vote.  Full  financial  accounts  of  income 
and  expenses  are  given.  Appeals  from  local  deci- 
sions are  heard  and  acted  upon.  New  organizing 
drives  are  mapped,  and  collective  bargaining  de- 
mands are  framed.  The  convention  is  the  supreme 
legislative  body  in  the  international. 

One-third  of  the  CIO  unions  hold  annual  conven- 
tions. Except  for  2  unions  which  meet  every  3 
years,  all  of  the  others  hold  conventions  every  2 
years. 

Delegates  to  the  convention  are  chosen  directly 
by  the  members  they  represent.  These  selections 
are  generally  made  by  means  of  secret  ballot  elec- 
tions at  meetings  especially  called  for  this  purpose. 
Local  constitutions  frequently  require  the  officers  to 
send  members  special  written  notices  prior  to  the 
meeting  at  which  convention  delegates  are  to  be 
chosen. 

These  conventions  are  run  along  truly  democratic 
lines.  Any  delegate  is  entitled  to  express  his  opin- 
ion, and  the  number  of  votes  he  casts  depends  on 
the  number  of  workers  he  represents. 

Convention  sessions  are  almost  invariably  open 
to  the  public.  It  is  true  that  the  delegates  may  call 
for  an  e.xecutive  session,  from  which  all  but  union 
members  are  barred,  but  such  sessions  are  rarely 
called  and,  indeed,  some  CIO  unions  have  never 
held  any  executive  convention  sessions. 

Convention  proceedings  are  published  in  full  by 
all  but  a  few  unions,  which  publish  summaries  or 
condensations  instead.    This  practice  of  publishing 


'  One  small  maritime  union,  due  to  tlie  nature  of  employ- 
ment in  its  industry,  does  not  hold  regular  conventions. 
The  Executive  Council  of  this  union,  however,  does  hold  an 
annual  conference  and  its  recommendations  are  referred 
directly  to  the  membership  for  approval. 


convention  proceedings  and  making  the  conduct  of 
the  union  a  matter  of  public  record  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  activities  of  corporations.  Does 
the  public  ever  see  the  published  transcript  of  the 
stockholders'  meetings  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corpora- 
tion or  the  General  Motors  Corporation,  or  for  that 
matter,  of  any  corporation? 

Between  conventions,  direction  of  the  interna- 
tional union  rests  with  its  top  officers.  In  some 
cases,  the  top  officers  alone  constitute  the  Executive 
Board  which  shapes  policy,  but  in  other  unions  the 
Board  includes  additional  representatives,  chosen 
on  a  geographical  or  industrial  basis. 

The  officers  of  all  CIO  internationals  are  nomi- 
nated and  elected  directly  by  the  membership,  or 
by  delegates  representing  the  membership.  In 
those  cases  where  the  officers  are  elected  directly, 
the  typical  procedure  is  to  furnish  a  secret  ballot  to 
every  member.  The  term  of  office  in  all  but  one 
case  is  no  more  than  2  years,  and  7  international 
unions  elect  their  top  officers  every  year. 

Union    Finances    (See  Table  II.) 

There  has  probably  been  more  misinformation 
spread  about  on  union  finances  than  on  any  other 
question  of  union  government.  Fantastic  salaries 
for  officers,  enormous  initiation  fees  for  new  mem- 
bers— these  are  the  usual  myths  spread  by  labor 
haters. 

What  are  the  facts?  Two-thirds  of  all  CIO 
unions  pay  top  salaries  of  $6,000  a  year  or  less.  In 
most  cases,  the  top  salary  is  $100  or  less  a  week. 
Consider  the  responsibility  involved  in  leading  an 
organization  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand  mem- 
bers and  decide  whether  these  salaries  are  too  large. 

Some  of  the  larger  unions  pay  slightly  higher 
salaries.    Take  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  Amer- 


IMPORTANT   FACTS   ABOUT   CIO   UNIONS 


The   great   majority  of   CIO   members   pay   dues   of  $1.50  or  less  a  month. 
Two-thirds  of  all  CIO  Unions  pay  top  oflicers  salaries  of  $6,000  a  year  or  less. 
Initiation  fees  generally  range  from  $2-$10,  usually  $5  or  less. 
Of  36  CIO  unions: 

31  provide  for  regular  financial  audits  by  a  CPA. 

30  publish  financial  reports. 

31  publish  full  convention  proceedings. 
34  provide  that  before  a  member  can  be  finally  expelled  he  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  interna- 

tional  convention. 


Following  Up  Their  Representatives 


CCONOMIC  OUTLOOK.  CIO 


ica,  an  organization  of  approximately  450,000  mem- 
bers. Its  president  receives  $10,000  a  year.  Can 
any  one  conceive  of  tiie  president  of  a  corporation 
employing  as  many  as  450,000  workers  receiving  a 
salary  of  $10,000,  or  even  as  little  as  2  or  3  times 
that  sum?  The  President  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  which  had  a  peak  membership  in  wartime 
of  some  1,200,000,  gets  $9,000  a  year.  The  United 
Rubber  Workers,  with  over  180,000  members,  pays 
its  president  $4,500  a  year,  less  than  $90  a  week. 
And  these  salaries  are  representative.  These  are 
the  facts  on  union  officers  salaries,  not  the  myths." 
Initiation  fees  charged  by  CIO  unions  generally 


"  Just  look  at  the  top  salaries  paid  by  some  of  the  corpo- 
rations with  whom  CIO  union  presidents  engage  in  collec- 
tive bargaining: 

Bethlehem  Steel  -._ $221,645 

General  Motors  ._ $459,041 

Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber. $175,000 

Industrial   Rayon   Corporation $108,894 

Texas  Company  -.. — $125,000 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Mfg.  Co $198,400 


range  from  S2  to  $10.  Most  workers  who  join  CIO 
unions  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  S5  or  less.  Some 
of  the  largest  unions  set  a  S2  or  $3  maximum  limit 
on  intiation  fees.'  It  is  also  a  common  practice 
among  CIO  unions  to  waive  initiation  fees  entirely, 
when  organizing  drives  are  under  way.  (Almost 
all  CIO  unions  wadve  initiation  fees  for  war  vet- 
erans.) 

Monthly  dues  set  by  CIO  unions  usually  range 
from  $1  to  $2  with  most  workers  paying  $1.50  or 
less.  Most  of  the  larger  unions  limit  dues  to  a 
maximum  of  S1.50  monthly,  and  some  set  the  top 
at  $1.25  or  $1.00.'  These  modest  sums  cover  all 
local  and  international  expenses.  They  include,  for 
example,  expenses  involved  in  collective  bargaining 
negotiations,  legal  proceedings  against  "unfedr"  em- 
ployers, new  organizing  drives,  strike  benefits,  the 
preparation  of  literature,  union  journals,  etc. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  dues  is  turned  over  to  the 
international  office.  This  portion,  or  per  capita  tax, 
as  it  is  called,  generally  ranges  from  40c  to  75c  per 
month,  or  around  50  percent  of  the  dues.  Five 
cents  of  this  monthly  per  capita  tax  is  paid  to  the 
national  CIO  to  support  its  nation-wide  activities. 
That  part  of  monthly,  dues  which  is  retained  by  the 
local  goes  tp  meet  such  expenses  as  handling-  griev- 
ances, putting  out  the  local  paper,  pacing  for  the 
local  imion  hall,  necessary  clerical  work,  coimseling 
service  for  out-of -plant  problems,  etc. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  no  other  organiza- 
tion has  ever  offered  its  membere  such  extensive 
services,  at  such  low  costs.  A  member  of  the 
Steelworkers,  who  has  paid  $1  or  $1.50  a  month 
to  his  union  for  the  past  8  or  9  years,  is  bound  to 
admit  he  has  gotten  his  money's  worth,  through  in- 
creased wages,  paid  vacations,  protection  against 
the  speed-up,  seniority  rights  and  job  security,  and 
the  countless  other  gains  which  his  union  has  won. 
These  have  certainly  been  worth  the  total  outlay 
of  $100  or  $120.  This  sum  has  also  helped  to  sup- 
port the  union's  efforts  to  bring  about  passage  of 
the  minimum  wage  act,  improved  social  secui-ity 
laws,  and  other  progressive  measures. 

To  meet  emergency  situations,  some  CIO  union 
constitutions  provide  machinery  for  the  levjing  of 
special  taxes  on  members.  As  in  the  case  of  offi- 
cers' salaries  and  initiation  fees,  there  is  much  con- 
fusion in  the  public  mind  on  this  question,  and  a 
few  facts  again  will  help.  In  the  first  place,  most 
CIO  membei-s  don't  pay  such  taxes,  or  assessments, 
as  they  are  usually  called.  Last  yeai%  for  example, 
in  spite  of  increased  expenses  because  of  wartime 
conditions,  less  than  one-fourth  of  all  CIO  unions 


'Inasmuch  as  international  unions  frequently  set  only 
minimum  or  maximum  limits  on  dues  or  initiation  fees,  it 
has  been  impossible  to  get  complete  figures. 
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levied  assessments  payable  to  the  international. 
Secondly,  a  substantial  number  of  the  union  con- 
stitutions don't  even  permit  or  make  provision  for 
special  assessments,  and  those  that  do  allow  them 
commonly  require  membership  approval  by  a  refer- 
endum vote  before  they  can  be  levied.  Those  unions 
which  levied  assessments  last  year  limited  them  to 
$1  or  $2. 

Every  CIO  union  carefully  reports  to  its  member- 
ship on  all  money  spent.  At  each  convention,  the 
delegates  are  either  furnished  copies  of  the  financial 
report,  or  it  is  read  to  them.  (Some  unions  do 
both.)  In  addition  to  this  report,  almost  every  union 
provides  for  the  submission  to  all  of  its  locals  of 
quarterly  or  semi-annual  reports  on  receipts  and 
expenditures. 

These  reports  are  not  cover-up  sheets.  With  but 
few  exceptions,  CIO  union  books  are  regularly 
audited  by  certified  public  accountants.  This  is 
a  requirement  established  by  the  constitution  in 
most  cases.  In  a  few  unions,  the  auditing  is  per- 
formed by  an  official  or  a  committee  elected  by 
the  membership  especially  for  this  purpose.  To 
further  safeguard  union  finances,  most  unions  ac- 
tually publish  a  financial  report  which  is  available 
to  the  members,  the  press,  libraries,  etc. 

Strict  financial  accounting  is  also  required  in  the 
local  union.  Practically  all  CIO  internationals  re- 
quire their  locals  to  use  standard  bookkeeping 
forms,  so  as  to  assure  a  sound  system  and  to  make 
it  easier  to  examine  the  books.  In  most  cases,  local 
books  are  subject  to  examination  by  the  interna- 
tional auditor.  Locals  of  all  but  a  few  internationals 
are  also  required  to  issue  to  their  own  members 
periodic  reports  on  finances.  Even  where  no  such 
formal  requirement  exists,  it  is  general  local  prac- 
tice to  do  this.  Local  books  are  also  audited  regu- 
larly, in  some  cases  by  a  C.P.A.,  in  others  by  trus- 
tees elected  particularly  for  this  purpose. 

Both  financial  and  other  local  officers  who  han- 
dle finances  must  be  bonded,  under  the  terms  of  vir- 
tually all  CIO  constitutions.  This  is  an  additional 
protection  of  the  members'  money. 

Many  unions  have  systematized  their  accounting 
to  the  point  where  each  dollar  spent  is  carefully 
broken  down  and  explained  to  their  members.  The 
publication  of  such  leaflets  as  "Your  Union  Dollar" 
has  become  common  practice. 

There  are  no  financial  secrets  in  CIO  unions. 
Every  member  is  fully  informed  as  to  the  use  of 
all  funds,  whether  local  or  international.     CIO  is 
a  service,  and  not  a  profit-making  institution. 
•       •       • 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  does 
not  claim  that  its  unions  are  perfect;  no  human  in- 
stitutions are.    You  can't  compel  people  to  partici- 


The  Boss'  Picture  of  a  Union 
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pate  actively,  in  their  own  organizations,  and  pro- 
tect their  own  democratic  interests.  Passing  laws 
won't  help  that  either. 

But  the  CIO  has  adopted  policies  to  help  main- 
tain and  develop  democracy  within  its  ov^ti  ranks. 
In  the  first  place,  CIO  unions  have  provided  a  dem- 
ocratic framework,  a  constitution  which  ihsures 
basic  democratic  rights  for  all  members.  Secondly, 
CIO  unions  conduct  campaigns  to  educate  their 
workers  to  the  need  for  attending  meetings  and 
keeping  themselves  informed  on  all  union  issues. 

It  is  clear,  today,  that  the  great  mass  of  indus- 
trial workers  now  have  found  a  means  of  express- 
ing their  needs  and  desires.  CIO  unions  are  the 
rallying  center  for  all  groups  interested  in  ^he  ad- 
vancement of  democratic  ideals  and  programs  in 
America. 
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TABLE    I.     HOW   CIO    UNIONS    ARE    RUN 


NAME   OF   UNION 


Architects,    Engineers,   Cliemists   & 
Teclinicians 


Automobile  Worlcers 


Barbers   ond   Beauty  Culturists 


Amalgomated  Clothing  Workers 


American   Communications   Assn. 


Electrical,  Radio  ond  Machine  Workers 


Form  Equipment  &  Metal  Workers 


Fishermen  and  Allied  Workers 


Food,  Tobacco  &  Agriculturol  Workers 


Fur  &  Leather  Workers 


Furniture  Workers 


Gas,   Coke   &   Chemical   Workers 


Glass,  Ceramic  &  Silica  Sand  Workers 


Inlandboatmen's  Union  of  the  Pacific 


Longshoremen  &  Worehousemen 


Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards 


Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Assn. 


Marine  &  Shipbuilding  Workers 


National  Maritime  Union 


Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers 


Americon  Newspaper  Guild 


Office  and  Professional  Workers 


Oil  Workers 


Packinghouse  Workers 


Playthings,   Jewelry   &   Novelty 
Workers 


Public   Workers   of   America 


Retail,  Wholesale  &  Dept. 
Store  Employees 


Rubber  Workers 


Shoeworkers 


How  pften   Are 

International 

Conventions 

Held? 


Is  Conven- 
tion Supreme 
Policy-Moking 
Body? 


Every  2   yeors 


Yes 


Annuolly 


Yes 


Every  3   years 


Yes 


Every  2   years 


Yes 


Every  2   years 


Yes 


Annually 


Yes 


Every  2   yeors 


Yes 


Annually 


Yes 


Every  2   years 


Yes 


Every  2   years 


Yes  2 


Every  2   yeors 


Yes 


Every  2   years 


Every  2   years 


No  Conventions  ' 


Every   2   years 


Every   2   years 


Yes 


Annually 


Yes 


Annuolly 


Yes 


Every  2   yeors 


Yes 


Annually 


Yes 


Annuolly 


Yes 


Every  2   yeors 


Yes 


Annually 


Yes 


Annuolly 


Yes 


Every   2   yeors 


Yes 


Every  2   yeors 


Yes 


Every  3   years 


Yes 


Annually 


Yes 


Every   2   yeors 


Yes 


Steelworkers 


Stone  &  Allied  Products  Workers 


Every  2   yeors 


Yes 


Every  3  years 


Yes 


Textile  Workers  Union 


Every   2   years 


Yes 


Transport  Service  Employees 


Every  2   yeors 


Yes 


Transport  Workers   Union 


Every  2   years 


Yes 


Utility  Workers 


Annuolly 


Yes 


Woodworkers 


Annually 


Yes 


Are  Conven- 

tion  Delegates 

Elected  by 

Members? 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Ye'. 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yas 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


How  Often 

Are  Officers 

Elected? 


Yes 


Every  2   yeor! 


Awnoolly 


Every   2    yeort 


Every   2   yeort 


Every  2   yeort 


Annually 


Every   2   yeors 


Annually 


Every   2    yeors 


Every   2    yeors 


Every   2   yeors 


Yes 

Yes 

Every   2    years 

Yes  2 

Yes 

Every   2   yeors 

No    Conventions  * 

Every  2   years  i 

Yes 

Yes 

Every  2   years 

Every   2    yeors 


Every   2   yeors  i 


Annually 


Every  2   yeors 


Every   2    yeors 


Every   2   yeors 


Every  2   yeors 
Annuolly 


Annually 


Every   2   yeors 


Every  2   Yeors 


Every   3    yeors 


Annuolly 


Every   2   yeors 


Every   2    years 


Every  2   years  ^ 


Every   2   years 


Every   2   yeors 


Every    2    yeors 
Every   2   yeors 


Every    7    years 


'  Annuol  conference  of  Executive  Council   is  cenfrol  policy  body,  and  Its  recommendotions  ore  submitted  to  membership  referendum 
-  major  decisions   of  Convention   ore   submitted  to   membership  for  approval. 

■   President  and   Secretory-Treasurer  every  2  years.  Vice  President  and  Executive  Board  every  year. 
The  Convention  delegates  may  coll  for  o  closed  executive  session,  but  this  has  been  done  only  on 


rare  occosions  by  ony  CIO  union. 


low  Are  Officers 

Nominated? 

By: 

How  Are  Officers 

Elected? 

By: 

Are 

Conventions 

Open  to 

Public?  * 

How   Are 
Convention 
Proceedings 
Published? 

Does 

Union 

Admit  All 

Workers?  « 

Do  All 

Members 

Have  Equal 

Voting  Rights? 

Before  Members  Con  Be 
Expelled  Do  They  Hove: 
Right  to  a         Right  to  Appeal 
Hearing?          to  Convention? 

Delegates   ct 
Convention 

Delegates    at 
Convention 

Yes 

In 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Delegates  at 
Convention 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Yes 

In 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Delegates  at 
Convention 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Yes 

In 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Membership 
referendum 

Yes 

In 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Membership 
petitions 

Membership 
referendum 

Yes 

Summary 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Delegates  at 
Convention 

Delegates   at 
Convention 
Delegates   at 
Convention 

Yes 
Yes 

In 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

in 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Yes 

Condensed 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Nominating  com- 
mittee at  Conv. 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Yes 

In 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes           1 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Delegates   ct 
Convention 

Yes 

In 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

,..     < 

Delegates  at 
Convention 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Yes 

In 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Membership   in 
local  meetings 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Yes 

Summary 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes            . 

Membership   in 
local  meetings 

Membership 
referendum 

Yes 

In 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

..;  i 

Membership  in 
ivision   meetings 

Membership 
referendum 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

Delegates  at 
Convention 

Membership 
referendum 

Yes 

In 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

,.. 

Membership 
petitions 

Membership 
referendum 

Yes 

In 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

\ 

Yes 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

No 

In 

full 

Local 
Discretion 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes            1 

Delegates  at 
Convention 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Yes 

In 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

• 

Membership 
petitions 

Membership 
referendum 

Yes 

In 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

,„     ' 

Delegates  at 
Convention 

Membership 
referendum 

Yes 

in 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Delegates  at 
Convention 

Membership 
referendum 

Yes 

in 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Delegates  at 
Convention 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Yes 

Condensed 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Membership 
referendum 

Yes 

In 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes     , 

Yes 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Yes  5 

in 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Delegates  at 
Convention 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Yes 

in 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Delegates  at 
Convention 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Yes 

in 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Yes 

in 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes            i 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Delegates  at 
Convention 

Yes 

In 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

1 
Yes 

Locals 

Membership 
referendum 

Yes 

In 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes*         1 

Locals 

Membership 
referendum 

Yes 

In 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

,..      i 

Locals 

Locals 

Yes 

in 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Delegates  at 
Convention 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Yes 

in 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Delegates  at 
Convention 

Delegates    at 
Convention 

Yes 

in 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Delegates  at 
Convention 

Delegates    at 
Convention 

Yes 

In 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Delegates   at 
Convention 
Membership 
referendum 

Yes 

In 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

^'*          it 

Delegates   at 
Convention 

Yes 

In 

full 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

Yes 

'  Open  to  press  and  limited  number  of  visitors. 
^  Regardless  of  race,  color,  sex  or  creed. 
'^  May  appeal  to  referendum  vote. 
^  May  also  appeal  to  referendum  vote. 


NOTE:  A   few   newly  organized  CIO  unions  hod  not  adopted  constitutions 
when  this  survey  was  completed  and  are  therefore  not  included. 


TABLE    II.     FINANCIAL    PRACTICES   OF   CIO   UNIONS 


NAME   OF   UNION 

Annual 

Salary  of 

Highest  Paid 

Officer 

Initiation 
Fee 

Monthly 
Dues 

Portion  of  Dues 

Going   to   Intema- 

fionol   Union    (P«i 

Capita   Tax) 

Architects,  Engineers,  Chemists  &  Technicians 

$4,680 

$3   to   $10, 
usually   $3 

$1  to  $2.50, 
overage   is  $1.35 

7S< 

Automobile  Workers 

$9,000 

$2   to   $15 

$1.50 

65c 

Barbers  and  Beauty  Culturists 

$4,680 

$3   to   $25 

$1   to  $4 

SOc 

Clothing  Woriiers,  Amalgamated 

$i5,ooa 

$10   maximum 

Varies,  usually 
$1.40   to   $2  6 

70c 

Communications  Association 

$4,680 

$1    to   $20' 

$1    to   $4T 

45%    of  dues, 
maxin^um 

Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers 

$5,200 

$2   minimum, 
rarely  more 

$1    minimum, 
usually  $1.50 

3Sc 

Farm  Equipment  &  Metal  Workers 

$5,000 

$2  to   $15 

$1  to  $1.50 

7Sc 

Fishermen  and  Allied  Workers 

$4,160 

$10   maximum 

Set  by  locals,  most 
50c  to  $1.25 

20c 

Food,  Tobacco  *  Agricultural  Workers 

.$4,940 

$5   in   union   shop, 
$2  elsewhere 

$1.50   minimum 

50%    of  dues 

Fur  &  Leather  Workers 

$5,200 

$1  and  up, 
as  set  by  locals 

$1.40  minimum  8 

50c» 

Furniture  Workers 

$5,720 

$2  to  $15 

$1    to   $2 

40< 

Gas,  Coke  &  Chemical  Workers 

$3,600 

$2  to  $5, 
may  be  waived 

$1    to   $1.50 

60c 

Glass,  Ceramic  &  Silica  Sand  Workers 

$5,600 

$2   minimum,  a  few 
locals  charge  more 

1  %  of  earnings 

40%  of  dues 

Inlandboatmen's  Union  of  the  Pacific 

(1) 

$10  maximum 

$1.50  to  $3 

60< 

Longshoremen  &  Warehousemen 

$5,980 

$1    to   $10 

Set  by  locals 

65c 

Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards 

$4,840 

$32  2 

$2 

CM 

Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Assn. 

$7,500 

$50 

$2 

37y,c 

Marine  &  Shipbuilding  Workers 

$8,000 

$2   to  $10, 
80%    pay  $2 

$1.25 

55c 

National  Maritime  Union 

$7,800 

$15  2 

$2.50 

No   locals 

Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers 

$6,000 

$2  to  $10, 
most  pay  $2 

$1  to  $5,  majority 
$1    to  $1.50 

65c 

Newspaper  Guild 

$6,750 

$1    to    $10 

$1    to  $5 

75c  and  $1 

OfTice  and  Professional  Workers 

$5,200 

$2 

$1.50  to  $3.50 

6Sc 

Oil  Workers 

$6,600 

$2   to   $25 

$2  to  $3; 
95%   pay  $2 

90c 

Packinghouse  Workers 

$4,500 

$2  3 

Set  by  local, 
95%   pay  $1.50 

75c 

Playthings,  Jewelry  &  Novelty  Workers 

$5,200 

$2   to  $10,  90% 
of  locals  charge  $2 

2/3  pay  $1; 
1/3   pay   SI. 50 

SOc 

Public   Workers   of   America 

$6,000 

$1    to   $5, 
usually   $1 

$1.50 

75c 

Retail,  Wholesale  &  Dept.  Store  Employees 

$10,000 

$10   maximum, 
overage  is  $5 

$1    to  $4 

40c 

Rubber  Workers 

$4,500 

$2 

$1 

45c 

Shoeworkers 

$5,200 

$2    minimum 

$1    minimum  * 

60c* 

Steelworkers 

$20,000 

$3 

$1   to  $1.50 

75c 

Stone  &  Allied  Products  Workers 

$3,000 

$5   minimum  '* 

$1.25  «* 

75c 

Textile  Workers  Union 

$10,000 

$1   to  $10  s 

$1.50   minimum, 
most  pay  $1.50 

7Sc 

Transport  Service  Employees 

$4,000 

$S 

$1.50 

$1 

Transport  Workers  Union 

$5,200 

$3 

$1.25  te  $1.75  ■ 

SOc  and  7Sc 

Utility   Workers 

$6,500 

$2    to    $10, 
usually    $2 

$1    to    $1.50 'I 

SOc 

Woodworkers 

$5,200 

$s* 

$1    minimum 

60c 

.»«  ■uii-iime  international  officers. 
3  «f 'u  '  *°  """"■  '»"■'«''  benefit,  shipwreck  benefit,  hospital  benefit,  etc. 

Although  a  few  locals  add  fees  for  special  purposes,  the  totaljiever 

exceeds  $5. 
*  International  frequently  reduces  charge  for  new  locals. 


■'^  Majority  of  locals  moke  no  charge. 
•"  Set  by  locals,  usually  vo.-iss  from  35c  to  SOc  per  week. 
"^  Depend  on  earnings. 
»  Minimum  3Sc  weekly,  with  12'/jc  weekly  as  regular  per  capita  to* 
in  a  few  locals  dues  ara  based  on  a  percentage  of  earnings. 


How  Does  Inter- 
national Levy 

Speciol  Financial 
Assessments? 


International  AS' 
sessments   Paid 

Last  Year  by 
Typical   Member 


How  Does  International 
Report  on   Receipts 
and   Expenditures 
to   Membership? 


Are  International 
Books   Audited 
and   by   Whom? 


Is  Financial 

Report 
Published? 


Must   Locals 

Report  on 

Finances 

to   Members? 


Membership 
referendum 

None 

Quarterly  report 
to  locals 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

Yes 

Yes 

Executive  Board 

$1 

Semi-annual 
report  to  locals 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

Yes 

Yes 

Convention  or 
'          referendum 

None 

Statements   issued 
by  accountant 

Yes,  International 
Auditor 

Yes 

Yes 

IX.  Bd.  with  membership 
referendum 

None 

At  Convention 

Yes,  Convention 
Com.  and  C.P.A. 

Yes 

Yes 

Membership 
referendum 

$1 

Published  in 
union   journal 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

Yes 

Yes 

Convention  or 
nembership  referendum 

Never  been 
levied 

Monthly  report 
to  locals 

Yes,  trustees 
and  C.P.A. 

For  members 

Local  practice 

1.  Bd.  may  levy  $1  yearly. 
>ferendum  may  vote  more 

Limited   to 
$1    per  year 

Quarterly  by 
Executive  Boord 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

At  Convention 

Yes 

Membership 
referendum 

$1 

C.P.A.  semi-annual 
report 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

Yes 

Yes 

Convention  or 
nembership  referendum 

None 

Semi-annual  report 
to  Executive  Board 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Convention 

Up  to  $2 

Int'i  Fin.  Com.  makes 
regular  audit  ^^ 

Yes,  Finance  Com. 
and  C.P.A. 

Yes 

Yes 

Executive  Beard 


Never  been 
levied 


Quarterly  report 
to  locals 


Yes,  C.P.A. 


Yes 


Yes 


Not  permitted 


None 


At  Convention 


Yes,  C.P.A. 


Yes 


Yes 


Not  piermitted 

None 

Monthly  report 
to  locals 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

For  members 

Yes 

3/3  vote  in  member- 
ship referendum 

None,  except  $1 
death   benefit 

C.P.A.  quarterly 
report  to  locals 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

No 

Yes 

Membership 
referendum 

$1     (only   one   in 
recent  years) 

Quarterly  audit 
sent  to  locals 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

Yes 

Yes 

Not  permitted 

None 

At  Gen.  Council  and 
weekly  port  meetings 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

Yes 

,12) 

None 

None 

Not  reported 
but  available 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

Yes 

Yes 

Executive  Board 

None 

At  Convention 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

Yes 

Yes 

Not  permitted 

None 

Monthly,  in  union 
press  '^ 

Books  open 
to  members 

Yes 

No  locals 

1,  Bd.  may  levy  $1  yearly 
for  emergency 

None 

Monthly  report 
to  locals 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

Yes 

Yes 

Convention  and 
Executive  Board 

75c  to   $1.50 

C.P.A  quarterly  and 
annual  reports 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

Yes 

Yes 

c.  Bd.  may  levy  $2,  ether- 
ise by  Convention  or  ref. 

None 

At  Ex.   Bd.  meetings 
and  Convention 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

Yes 

Yes 

Membership 
referendum 

None 

Monthly  report 
to  locals 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

Yes 

Yes 

K.  Bd.  may  levy  $1  yearly, 
.'onv.  or  ref.  may  add  $1 

None 

Semi-annual 
report 

Yes,  by  auditor 

Yes 

Yes 

>nvetition  or  Ex.  Bd.,  with 
nembership  referendum 

$2 

Semi-annual  audit 
sent  to  locals 

Yes,  auditor 
and  accountant 

Yes 

Yes 

Not  permitted      , 

None 

Semi-annual  re- 
port to  members 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

Yes 

Yes 

Executive  Board 

$2    (first 
ever  levied) 

Report  at  each 
Exec.   Bd.  meeting 

Yes,  auditor 
and   C.P.A. 

Yas 

Yes 

2/3  vote  in  member- 
ship referendum 

None 

Quarterly  audit 
sent  to  locals 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

Yes 

Yes 

Executive  Board 

None 

Quarterly  report 
to  locals 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

Yes 

Yes 

Not  permlHed 

None 

C.P.A.  report 
to  locals 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

Yes 

Yes 

2/3  vote  in  member- 
ship referendum 

None 

Annual  report  to 
local  officers 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

For  locals 

Yes 

Ex.  Bd.  with  member-      ' 
ship  referendum           1 

Never  been 
levied 

At  Convention 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

Yes 

Yes 

2/3  vote  of  all  locals 

None 

Quarterly  report 
to  locals 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

Yes 

Yes 

Membership 
referendum 

None 

Semi-annual 
report  to  locals 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

Yes 

Yes 

■ 
Not  permitted 

None 

At  Convention 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

No 

Left  to   locals 

Conv.  with  majority  vote 
In  membership  ref. 

None 

Quarterly  report 
to  locals 

Yes,  C.P.A. 

Yes 

Yes 

'Minimum  25c  weekly,  with  15c  weekly  as  regular  per  capita  tax. 
>  A  few  locals  charge  $1.50  (with  special  permission  of  Int'i). 
'  In  exceptional  cases,  local  may  be  permitted  to  charge  more. 
'  All  funds  held  and  accounted  for  by  the  International. 


'^  C.P.A.  submits  semi-annual  report  to  Executive  Board. 
'**  Also  semi-annually  and  annually. 

NOTE:   A  few  newly  organized  CIO  unions  hod  not  adopted  constitutions 
when  this  survey  was  completed  and  ore  therefore  not  included. 
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CIO  Publications 

CiO    Department    of    Education 
and  Research 

ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK  (Monthly).  Facts 
and  reasoning  underlying  the  CIO  pro- 
gram; analysis  of  the  current  labor  scene 
and  economic  issues.  8  pp.  10  cents  a 
copy,  $1  a  year.  Bulk  rates:  50  for  $1.50, 
100  for  $2.50,  1,000  for  $20.  (Total  number 
ordered  may  include  copies  of  various 
issues.) 

Special  Issues: 

"CIO  IN  THE  SOUTH."  May.  1946. 
The  cause  of  the  current  CIO  drive 
to  organiie  the  unorganized  in  the 
U.  S.,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
need  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
throughout  the  South  and  the  rest  of 
the  nation, 

"FOR  THE  PEOPLE'S  HEALTH." 
April,  1946.  The  reasons  for  support- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  National 
Health  Act,  and  what  they  would 
mean  in  terms  of  well  being  to 
American  families. 

"MEN  IN  OVERALLS  ADJUST  THEIR 
SIGHTS."  September,  1945.  A  dis- 
cussion to  prove  that  national  pros- 
perity depends  upon  cooperation  be- 
tween industrial  workers  and  farmers. 

"THE  FUTURE  OF  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING."  August,  1945.  A 
glimpse  into  what's  behind  so-called 
labor  unrest;  why  workers  organize 
and  what  they  gain  from  union  mem- 
bership, with  a  description  of  re- 
strictive measures  advocated  by  anti- 
labor  forces. 

"WOMAN— HER  'PLACE'  AND  HER 
PROBLEMS."  July.  1945.  The  story 
of  women's  struggle  for  fair  treatment 
in  industry,  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

FOR  THE  NATION'S  SECURITY.  An 
analysis  of  the  revised  Wagner-Murray- 
Dlngell  Bill,  explaining  the  necessity  for 
a  national  social  security  program  to  in- 
clude unemployment  compensation,  a  fed- 
eral employment  service,  health  and  dis- 
ability insurance,  old  age  and  survivors' 
insurance  and  a  public  assistance  program 
36  pp.  5  cents  a  copy.   100  for  $4. 

POLITICAL  PRIMER  FOR  ALL  AMER- 
ICANS. A  guide  to  good  citizenship 
through  knowledge  of  local  political  ma- 
chinery; and  a  plea  for  active  political 
participation.  20  pp.  5  cents  a  copy.  100 
for  $3.50,  500  for  $13. 

LABOR  AND  EDUCATION.  How  the 
CIO  has  consistently  supported  public  edu- 
cation; how  boards  of  education  work; 
the   Inadequacy   of  teaching    salaries;   the 


Importance  of  textbook  and  curriculum 
content:  a  joint  action  program  for  ed- 
ucators and  trade  unionists.  20  pp.  5 
cents  a  copy,  100  for  $4.  500  for  $16. 

LABOR  AND  RELIGION.  Ways  In  which 
organized  labor  and  organized  religion 
may  cooperate  to  build  a  better  world; 
quotations  from  religious  leaders  favoring 
trade  unionism.  20  pp.  5  cents  a  copy. 
100  for  $4,  500  for  $15. 

UNION  HALL  BOOKSHELF.  A  general 
labor  bibliography  divided  Into  10  main 
headings,  many  sub-headings;  listing 'books 
and  pamphlets  on  all  phases  of  the  labor 
movement.  28  pp.  10  cents  a  copy.  100 
for  $8,  500  for  $30. 

REEMPLOYMENT.  Philip  Murray's  plan 
for  peace  and  plenty;  examines  economic 
pitfalls  and  demonstrates  how  they  may 
be  avoided  by  all-out  production  and  em- 
ployment, for  International  amity  and  do- 
mestic health.  32  pp.  15  cents  a  copy. 
100  for  $12,  500  for  $48. 

SUBSTANDARD  WAGES.  An  analysis  of 
their  extent  and  effect,  and  what  must 
be  done  to  establish  a  65  cents  an  hour 
minimum  wage;  Including  testimony  of  7 
witnesses  on  the  conditions  under  which 
they  labor.  32  pp.  IS  cents  a  copy,  100 
for  $12,  500  for  $48. 

GUARANTEED  WAGES  THE  YEAR 
ROUND.  A  comparison  of  the  old  waste- 
ful way  with  the  new  guaranteed  wage 
way;  what  the  annual  wage  did  for  one 
community;  why  It's  good  economics;  how 
business  can  provide  it;  Its  advantages  to 
farmers,  business  men;  ways  of  planning 
for  guaranteed  wage  systems.  28  pp.  10 
cents  a  copy.  20  for  $1,  100  for  $4.  1.000 
for  $35. 

LETTERS  TO  DAD.  5  letters  from  a  trade 
unionist  to  his  farmer  father,  discussing 
their  mutual  economic  Interests;  showing 
that  when  factory  workers  prosper,  farmers 
prosper,  that  when  workers  are  Idle,  farm 
prices  drop;  giving  the  low-down  on 
strikes,  and  the  why  of  the  union  shop; 
comparing  farm  to  city  Income;  showing 
how  anti-labor  forces  foster  antagonisms. 
24  pp.  10  cents  a  copy,  20  for  $1,  100 
for  $4,   1,000  for  $30. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  WORKING  MAN. 
8-page  picture  strip  leaflet  In  full  color, 
quoting  social  action  texts  from  the  Bible 
In  connection  with  the  social  philosophy 
of  the  CIO.  2  cents  a  copy. 
FOR  CIO  STEWARDS.  A  handbook  for 
shop  stewards  and  committeemen,  setting 
forth  their  duties  and  responsibilities;  how 
their  work  may  best  be  carried  on;  4  pp. 
of  "Stewards'  Dictionary".  48  pp.  15  cents 
a  copy,   100  for  $12.   1.000  for  $100. 


Order  Now! 


CIO    Publicity    Department 

THE  CIO  NEWS.  Weekly  newspaper.  (I 
a  year  ($1.50  In  Canada).  Special  rates 
for  bundle  orders,  group  subscriptions  and 
special  editions  upon  request. 

WORKING  AND  FIGHTING  TOGETHER 
— Regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin.  A  manual  on  union  work 
to  combat  racial  discrimination.  20  pp. 
100  for  $3.   500  for  $8.50.    1.000  for  $16. 

A  SOCIETY  OF  FREE  MEN.  Speech  of 
Bishop  Bernard  J.  Shell  at  1944  CIO  Con- 
vention. 8  pp.  100  for  $1.50,  500  for  $6, 
1,000  for  $10. 

RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  AT  THE  SEVENTH 
CIO  CONVENTION.  40  pp.  10  centj  • 
copy.  100  for  $7.50. 

B-B-H.  AN  EVIL  BILL  Analysis  of  the 
Ball-Burton-Hatch  Bill.  48  pp.  10  cents 
a  copy.  100  for  $8.  500  for  $35. 

REPORT  ON  WORLD  UNITY.  Repor* 
of  CIO  Delegation  to  Paris  Conference, 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  24 
pp.  10  cents  a  copy.  100  for  $5.  500 
for  $20. 

THE  CASE  FOR  SUBSTANTIAL  PAY  IN- 
CREASES. By  Philip  Murray.  November, 
1945.  20  pp.  5  cents  a  copy.  100  for 
$3.50,  500  for  $15. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CIO  DELEGATION  TO 
THE  SOVIET  UNION.  28  pp.  15  cents  a 
copy,   100  for  $10,  500  for  $40. 

CIO  Political  Action  Committee 

(Order  direct  from  CIO-PAC.  205  Eaif 
42nd    Street.    New    York     17.     New    York) 

THE  ANSWER  IS:  FULL  EMPLOYMENT. 
Describes  the  Murray-Patman  Full  Em- 
ployment Bill  and  other  bills  which  must 
be  passed  by  Congress  if  we  are  to  have 
60  million  jobs.  24  pp.  10  cents  a  copy, 
1.000  for  $41.50.* 

THE  ROAD  TO  FREEDOM.  Explains  the 
need  for  higher  basic  wages  and  salaries; 
presents  the  facts  about  Industry's  ability 
to  pay;  tells  what  must  be  done  to  secure 
freedom  from  want.  ^4  pp.  10  cents  a 
copy,   1,000  for  $35.* 

THERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME— If 
You  Can  Get  One.  Presents  the  facts 
about  the  housing  crisis,  explains  the 
Wagner  Housing  Bill,  tells  what  must  be 
done  to  secure  its  passage.  24  pp.  10 
cents  a  copy.  1,000  for  $35.* 
IF  INFLATION  COMES.  Deals  with  Hie 
dangers  of  inflation  and  names  the  groups 
which  want  It;  also  tells  why  higher 
wages  should  really  mean  lower  prices. 
16  pp.   10  cents  a  copy,   1.000  for  $24.* 


*  < 


•  Price  does   not   inchide  shippinf!  wst. 
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